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A BARTLETT PEAR ORCHARD IN NAPA COUNTY IS “A JOY FOREVER” 


Napa County, California 


Here Are Linked Beauty, Charm and Opportunity 


APA COUNTY, California, is fascinatingly 
interesting. Here one finds a diversity of 


scenery, industries and opportunities that instantly 
appeal. The casual observer will be impressed with 
the rare beauty of her valleys and mountains to- 
gether with an abundance and variety of trees and 
shrubs that bespeak a plentiful water supply, a 
fertile soil and a kindly climate. For no matter 
which way one turns, his eyes feast upon a mingling 
of valleys, mountains and timber that are a never- 
failing source of delight. Nature has been exceed- 
ingly kind to Napa County. It is surely and unques- 
tionably destined to be the home of those who seek 
unusual opportunities for the development of pala- 
tial estates, that will, in years to come, nestle in the 
magnificent valleys and along the timbered slopes 


of her beautiful mountains. That the trend of settle- 
ment is strongly in this direction is easily seen in the 
extensive estates now being developed by several 
of the Pacific Coast’s best known captains of in- 
dustry. Napa County's charm is attracting men of 
ereat wealth and some of the most expensive and 
luxurious country homes to be found anywhere 
upon the Pacific Coast are situated among the 
redwoods and pines that extend from the floor of 
Napa Valley back up along the slopes of the hills. 
It is not intended, from this introduction, to give 
the impression that Napa County belongs to the 
favored few of accumulated wealth. Such is far 
from being the case. There is a place and an un- 
usual opportunity for the average American family 
of moderate means. But people of wealth are 
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NAPA COUNTY RANGE LANDS ARE SECOND TO NONE 


recognizing and taking advantage of the matchless 
surroundings and incomparable climate that combine 
to make Napa County one of the most favored spots 
in all the Western country. It is truly a country. of 
rare charm and beauty. And in addition it possesses 
agricultural possibilities that instantly force recog- 
nition from those who would carve out their destiny 
in the cultivation of the soil. 


Location and Climate 


Napa County is a trifle east of north of San Fran- 
cisco and its southernly end is only about thirty-five 
miles from that great Pacific Coast metropolis. 
Sonoma County, to the west, has a long frontage on 
the Pacific Ocean, while Yolo and Solano Counties, 
on the east, are largely on the floor of the Sacramento 
Valley. Napa County, therefore, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of combining a modification of a strictly 
coastal climate with that of the great interior valley 
of California. It is neither a strictly mountainous 
district nor a great valley plateau. But rather it 
possesses the advantages of each, with a half dozen 
or more of magnificent valleys that nestle under the 
protecting shadows of its mountain ranges. These 
mountains stop the currents of cold air and fog that 
would rush in from off the Pacific Ocean as well as 
the hot winds from the interior valley. Napa 
County’s climate is largely controlled by these 
ranges and by the breezes which blow up from San 
Francisco bay. Practically, there is none of the fog 
that is found in the San Francisco bay region and 
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none of the heat of the interior, but week after week 
of perfectly clear, cloudless days when the tempera- 
ture seldom goes above eighty degrees. There are 
about 250 cloudless days and from sixty to seventy 
rainy days out of each year. Government statistics 
show the mean temperature throughout the year to 
be 52.6 degrees. 


Never a Crop Failure 


There has never been a crop failure in Napa 
County. 

This statement is made without qualification and 
constitutes the greatest tribute that can be paid to 
the agricultural resources of Napa County. It is all 
the more remarkable when one stops to recall that 
irrigation is not practised and that the orchards, 
vineyards and field crops are dependent for moisture 
solely upon the rain that falls from the heavens. 
Why don’t the farmers irrigate? the writer hears you 
ask. Here is your answer. Napa County has an 
available water supply sufficient to irrigate several 
counties, but the annual rainfall of approximately 
thirty inches is entirely sufficient for all purposes. 
All orchard and farm crops grow luxuriantly and 
bear abundantly, yielding both a quantity and qual- 
ity of products that are second to none. And during 
the seventy years that agriculture has been the 
foundation industry of Napa County, history has 
never put down a red mark against it or charged up 
a crop failure. This is truly a remarkable record. 


Transportation by Rail and Water 


A concrete road connecting Napa with the Lincoln 
Highway, which extends practically the entire length 
of the state, was completed about a year ago and 
the county is now extending that road through the 
entire length of the Napa Valley to Calistoga, which 
will place that bustling community, as well as 
St. Helena, Rutherford, Oakville and Yountville 
upon a first-class concrete highway. This highway 
will be approximately thirty miles in length and will 
be completed during the spring and summer of 1920. 
Besides this main concrete highway, the Board of 
Supervisors is grading and improving the gravel and 
dirt roads of the entire county, which will give each 
and every corner adequate highway facilities. Every 
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BERRYESSA VALLEY IS ONE OF SEVERAL VALLEYS THAT NEED MEN AND CAPITAL TO DEVELOP THEIR LATENT RESOURCES 


endeavor is being made to complete this work early 
in the spring so that the roads will be in ship-shape 
for the thousands of automobile and horse-drawn 
vehicles that will travel these roads during the 
tourist and harvest season of the summer months. 

Napa County is splendidly served by an electric 
line—the San Francisco, Napa and Calistoga Rail- 
way—the Southern Pacific, which is a steam road, 
a daily steamer service on the Napa River, and the 
Northwestern Pacific which operates a freight ser- 
vice only between Napa and Carneros. 

At Vallejo the electric cars connect with fast boats 
for San Francisco operated by the Monticello Steam- 
ship Co. One can leave San Francisco at 7:00 A. M., 
9:45 a. M., 12:30 Pp. M., 3:20 P. M., 6:00 P. M. and 
8:30 Pp. M. every day via the Monticello Steamship 
Co.’s fast boats and enjoy every second of the hour 
and forty-five minutes ride to Vallejo. 

At Vallejo a change is made to the electric trains 
of the San Francisco, Napa and Calistoga Railway, 
which reach Napa, fifteen miles to the north, in just 
afew minutes. The thirty miles from Napa to Calis- 
toga is made in about an hour and fifteen minutes. 
Stops are made at the cities and towns en route as 
well as at stations, which are found every three or 
four miles and which serve the orchard and farming 
interests of the Napa Valley. From San Francisco 
to Calistoga is a trip of three and one-half hours, 


but the electric cars pass through the center of Napa 
Valley, which is one of the most picturesque and 
highly developed spots to be found in all of this great 
Western country. 

In going to San Francisco the electric trains leave 
Calistoga about every two and one-half hours during 
the day. 

Coming to Napa County over the Southern Pacifie 
lines, one leaves San Francisco at either 7:40 in the 
morning or 3:40 in the afternoon. Take the Oak- 
land ferry and the steam train at Oakland Mole for 
Vallejo Junction, where a transfer will be made to a 
steamer for a twenty-minute run to Vallejo, where a 
steam train will leave for all Napa Valley points. 

Then there is the Napa River, which hasan average 
depth at mean low water of six feet as far as the city 
of Napa. Napa is the head of navigation and ves- 
sels drawing ten feet of water easily navigate this 
stream at high tide. 

Four ferries for automobiles and teams give easy 
access to the county. One may ship his machine via 
the Monticello Steamship line from San Francisco 
direct to Vallejo. Three steamer lines connect Solano 
and Contra Costa Counties: one between Rodeo and 
Vallejo, one between Martinez and Benicia and one 
between Crockett and a point on the Solano coast 
about midway between Vallejo and Benicia. No 
matter which of these routes the visitor may elect 


l which is replete with interest. Not only does the 
traveler have the pleasure of a bay trip by water, 


to take he will find an excellent highway all the way 
to Napa. 
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FORTUNES ARE BEING EXPENDED ON MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY 
ESTATES 


The Spa of Western America 


Scattered throughout Napa County and inter- 
woven in its history and life are some of the most 
famous health-restoring mineral springs of the Pacific 
Coast. Napa County, when its springs shall have 
been developed and commercialized, will certainly 
become the Spa of Western America. 

No doubt Jackson’s Napa Soda Springs, seven 
miles north of Napa, are the best known because 
its waters are bottled and shipped to the ends of 
the earth. Considerable has been done toward the 
development of an extensive resort, and buildings 
and grounds of rare beauty greet the visitor. 

Aetna Springs, sixteen miles northwest of St. 
Helena, is a splendidly equipped resort, with both 
hot and cold mineral water. It has an elevation of 
over 1000 feet and is beautifully situated. Waters 
from these springs are now bottled and are well 
known favorites throughout the Pacific Coast. 

Samuels Springs is one of the most popular health 
and pleasure resorts in the county. It boasts seven 
different springs of soda and sulphur and has a well 
established record for cures of rheumatism and kin- 
dred ailments. 

Walters Springs is twenty miles northeast of St. 
Helena in Pope Valley, and lays claim to waters of 
great curative powers, particularly for rheumatism, 
asthma and stomach disorders. Both Walters and 
Samuels Springs have splendid soda, magnesia, sul- 
phur and iron springs. 


Along the eastern edge of Napa Valley is found a 
district some three miles in width by nine in length, 
where several artesian wells of great capacity have 
been developed. The actual extent of this artesian 
district has never been definitely determined, but it 
is known to cover a large area. Wells sunk only 200 
feet deep have developed gushers of tremendous 
flow; one well, it is claimed, is throwing out one mil- 
lion gallons of pure, crystal water every twenty-four 
hours and several unsuccessful efforts have been 
made to cap this giant, but it has challenged all 
attempts at control and continues in its work of origi- 
nating a small river. 


Schools that Equal the Best 


There are fifty-four primary and grammar schools 
and three high schools in Napa County. The high 
schools are at Napa, St. Helena and Calistoga, and 
employ a total of thirty instructors. The grammar 
schools are scattered throughout the county and so 
located that few, if any children, are required to go a 
prohibitive distance. An education is within the 
reach of every child in Napa County. 

Upon the completion of the high school course 
either of California’s famous universities are avail- 
able. The University of California at Berkeley, now 
the second largest in the country from the stand- 
point of attendance, is less than fifty miles from 
Napa; and Stanford University at Palo Alto is only 
an hour and a half further away. Either of these 
great universities, that rank with any like institu- 
tions in the world, are so close by that a student can 
asily spend every week-end with his parents in 
Napa County. 

It should also be born in mind that the three Napa 
County high schools have business, manual training 
and domestic science departments wherein are taught 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, business prac- 
tise, modeling, wood work, elementary mechanics, 
cooking, sewing, ete. 


Napa—a City of Charm 


Napa is the county seat and largest city in Napa 
County. It is beautifully situated at the entrance 
to Napa Valley with the foothills rising away to the 
east and west. So close do the hills come at this 
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NAPA COUNTY PRUNE ORCHARDS ANNUALLY PRODUCE FORTUNES FOR THEIR OWNERS 


point that this city must grow north and south if it 
is to remain entirely on level ground, as at present. 
Although the returns of the recent census have not 
been officially reported at this writing, it is believed 
that it will show a good 8000 population for Napa. 
While the city is largely dependent upon the highly 
developed agricultural and horticultural districts 
surrounding it, manufacturing is steadily taking a 
more important place in the life and business of the 
community. Both agriculture and manufacturing 
always bring about a stable and dependable trade, 
which is plainly reflected in the business life and in- 
stitutions of Napa. Every business and enterprise 
that one would expect to find, even in a much larger 
city, is in evidence and the business blocks are large 
and up to the minute. Three banks with deposits 
hovering around the $4,000,000 mark bear mute 
but forceful testimony to the unfailing profits from 
the crops and business institutions. Two daily news- 
papers, one morning and one evening, cover their 
respective news fields. A seven-acre park, in the cen- 
ter of the residence district, with beautifully kept 
grounds and a great variety of trees, shrubs and 
flowers, unconsciously invites one to stop and rest 
awhile. Although the streets are much better than 
the average, they are not good enough, and steps are 
now being taken by the City Trustees to concrete 
all of the main thoroughfares of Napa. The city also 
boasts of one of the most efficient paid fire depart- 
ments of any municipality of equal population in 


Napa has a magnificent library, the gift of one of 
her public-spirited and admiring citizens. Churches 
of all denominations and lodges of all kinds are assets 
of the city. 

Special inducements are made by the Napa 
Chamber of Commerce to get factories and other 
business enterprises to locate there. An abundance 
of pure water, cheap power, magnificent climate for 
workers, water and rail transportation and a good 
supply of available help are among the advantages 
which Napa has to offer to the factory. 


FACTORIES FLOURISH HERE 


One of the largest manufacturing plants of Napa 
is that of The Sawyer Tanning Company, which em- 
ploys about 200 persons and specializes on tanning 
of cattle hides, from which is manufactured upper 
leather for shoes. Practically all of the raw material 
comes from this coast, but the principal markets are 
throughout the East, where competition with the 
largest Eastern manufacturers is easily handled 
because of the excellent quality of the product. 

When the war created a shortage of chemicals in 
this country, The Sawyer Tanning Company went 
into the hills of Napa County and unearthed deposits 
of chrome ore, installed a plant and started making 
bichromate of soda, which is the chief element used 
in the tanning of upper leather. The daily output 
is now far in excess of their own needs, and this 
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SPOUTING GEYSERS AT 200 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT ARE AMONG 
THE COUNTY’S ATTRACTIONS 


surplus is being shipped throughout the Pacific Coast 
and to the Orient. 

The California Glove Company maintains two 
factories in Napa and three branches in nearby 
towns, and is unable to fill the demands for its supe- 
rior product. It gives employment to some 500 
people and makes a general line of fine work gloves, 
driving and motor gloves, and ladies fine dress 
gloves. 

Cameron Company, Inc., manufacture a special 
work shirt of superior quality, which finds a ready 
market in the Rocky Mountain and Pacifie Coast 
states. They maintain one branch factory. 

The newest and youngest manufacturing enter- 
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prise of this city is that of the Luther J. Evans Com- 
pany, makers of Evans Napa Shoes. The efforts of 
this company are centered on the manufacture of 
high-grade sporting shoes and work shoes. ‘They 
undoubtedly produce the highest grade of sporting 
shoes that are made in the United States. Although 
only a few weeks old, this factory now employs 
forty people, and is rapidly extending its activities. 

Summed up briefly, each in its respective field, 
turns out a product that is not excelled by any in the 
country. The aim of these manufacturers is to estab- 
lish the name of Napa as representative of the best 
product that money can buy. 


Yountville 

Nine miles north of Napa one comes to a town 
that is fast becoming an important business center. 
Yountville is best known because about a mile to the 
southwest is the Government home for veterans of 
the Civil War, located on a gradually rising slope that 
reaches away from the floor of Napa Valley towards 
the base of the Coast Range Mountains. Here Uncle 
Sam's honored veterans are given every attention 
during their declining years, by a paternal govern- 
ment that sees that they have a full measure of 
reward for their part in following the flag of freedom. 
The buildings are imposing and the grounds faultless. 
One can not conceive of a more suitable place for 
such a home—‘for home it is in fact as well as in name. 
Father Time is slowly but surely thinning their ranks, 
but as one drives along the highway he sees a few 
of Grant’s former army out for an airing. 

Around Yountville will be seen some of Napa 
County’s famous prune orchards and extensive vine- 
yards. Grain and hay is grown to some extent, but 
the tree and vine have been cultivated and brought 
to a high degree of perfection and can be counted 
upon to do their part, year after year, in producing 
a highly profitable crop. 


St. Helena, Modern and Progressive 


Another nine miles and one drives on to the main 
business street of St. Helena, a modern and pro- 
gressive town of some 2000 population. And those 
nine miles from Yountville to St. Helena are interest- 
ing beyond description. The country is surely 
“good to look upon.” Orchards and vineyards 





FAMOUS DAIRY HERD OF NAPA STATE HOSPITAL. RAPHAELLA JOHANNA, A WORLD CHAMPION IN THE FOREGROUND 


succeed each other in bewitching regularity. Flanked 
on either side by tree-covered hills, the great Napa 
Valley insists that you shall fall in love with its 
beauty. 

St. Helena, with excellent business houses, mainly 
of brick, stone and concrete, suggests substantial 
prosperity and thrift. It is a splendidly hghted city 
with wide cement and asphalt streets, always kept 
scrupulously clean and inviting. Its water supply 
is adequate and the sanitary arrangements add to the 
healthfulness of the surroundings. There are one 
national and savings bank, affiliated, and one com- 
mercial bank with savings department, with com- 
bined deposits of over $1,850,000, which serve a large 
adjacent district, besides the needs of the town. 

One of the most beautiful public buildings is the 
two-story high-school building of reinforced con- 
crete and cut stone, equipped with every modern 
requirement and necessity, and surrounded by beau- 
tiful playgrounds, gardens and outside gymnasium, 
this school building being in the center of a tract of 
sixteen acres. The grammar school is of cut stone 
and is fully equipped. The courses of study in both 
schools come up to every requirement. The schools 


in St. Helena are considered among the very best 
of California. 

Amusement facilities are far from neglected. The 
theatre seats 400, and there is also a large hall and a 
pavilion for public fétes and carnivals. 

Hotel accommodations are particularly good and 
completely meet the varied needs, such as the com- 
mercial travelers, tourists, motor parties and family 
groups. 

Away from St. Helena vineyards stretch out across 
rich alluvial lands, as level as a lake, and climb up the 
hillsides in graceful terraces until they grow dim in 
the purple heights, like the hanging gardens of old 
Babylon. 

Many inviting and interesting side trips that are 
really well worth while, may be made from St. Helena 
to nearby mountain resorts and hunting and fishing 
grounds. It is the gateway to the splendid lake 
region to the north of Mount St. Helena and to 
“Little Switzerland,’ where one will find the scenic 
beauty of the Old World linked to the romance and 
enterprise of the new. The surrounding peaks afford 
a kaleidoscopic view of cities, valleys, mountains 
and well repay the ride or tramp to their heights. 
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THESE MIGHTY OAKS ARE PROOF OF A DEEP, FERTILE SOIL 


St. Helena is rapidly becoming an important 
shipping point for fruits. Prunes are grown around 
here in large and ever-increasing quantities and 
English walnuts and apricots are making rapid 
strides as products which have fully demonstrated 
their value and adaptability to the soil and climate. 
The soil of this vicinity is particularly well adapted 
for fruits and nuts, and land values are not so high 
as prevail in many far less favored sections. 

Close by is the celebrated St. Helena Sanitarium, 
owned and conducted by the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists. Needless to say this beautiful site at St. Helena 
was chosen because of its unusual advantages and 
attractions from the standpoint of health, climate 
and environment. 

St. Helena is a good place to spend a vacation, it is 
a better place to make a home. A visit to California 
without seeing the famous Napa Valley is not com- 
plete and St. Helena nestles in the midst of its 
ereatest attractions. 


Calistoga, By the Geysers and Petrified Forest 


At the head of Napa Valley, and lying in a wonder- 
fully fertile basin surrounded by wooded hills and 
mountains, is the town of Calistoga. 

The surrounding acreage devoted to agriculture is 
not extensive but the products of the soil are varied 
and above the average in quantity and quality. 

‘“Sub-irrigation’”’ has always been the slogan of 
Napa Valley, as water is to be found at eight to ten 
feet anywhere, but the farmer and market gardener 
now realize that by irrigation they can produce, for 
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instance, on one-half an acre of valley land, a crop of 
strawberries with a gross value of $1500, and other 
things in proportion. 

A scientist may explain the why of a Thermal Belt 
which runs along the hills to the south of Calistoga, 
where frost is unknown; here strawberries and 
earden peas ripen at Christmas time, and heliotrope 
blossoms all winter in the garden. The oranges in 
this belt are ‘‘sunkist’’ in color and flavor. Prunes, 
apricots, wine and table grapes and walnuts are the 
principal fruits grown in this section, although every 
fruit and nut grown in California may be found here 
and all excellent in quality. One private prune 
orchard of 150 acres illustrates the activity in this 
line. 

The crowing roosters in Petaluma, just over the 
ridge of mountains, are answered by the ones in 
Calistoga, for here there are large and successful 
chicken farms with blue ribbons waving in the 
breezes. 

There is a herd of prize Holsteins in this town 
which is known throughout the state. 

Where in all the world can one find two natural 
wonders of Nature so close together and so near the 
Bay cities, as the spouting hot water geysers and the 
petrified forest? 

Mt. St. Helena, standing as a grim but friendly 
sentinel of Napa Valley with Calistoga at its base, 
was an active volcano about ten thousand years ago, 
say geologists. A part of the territory adjacent to the 
mountain was supplied with a deposit rich in curative 
minerals. In 1915, while boring for a well, at a 
depth of about eighty feet, a pocket of boiling water 
was tapped and the steaming contents came rushing 
to the surface and about 200 feet in the air. As the 
water cooled and fell back into the basin, the spout- 
ing was interrupted for an interval, when again this 
awe-inspiring occurrence took place. Four of these 
intermittent spouting hot-water geysers have been 
opened up in this geyser belt. Two have been har- 
nessed for commercial purposes. One faithful geyser, 
near Myrtledale Hot Springs, about a mile from the 
city, is still spouting. 

How terrific the forces of the eruptions of the vol- 
cano ten thousand years ago, were, may be imagined 
by the fact that five miles away great forests of huge 
redwood, fir and oak trees were laid low and buried 











THIS WAS TAKEN FROM THE FLOOR OF NAPA VALLEY AND SHOWS MT. ST. HELENA IN ONE OF ITS OCCASIONAL COVERINGS OF SNOW 


in the voleanic ash. These giant stone trees have 
been excavated at great expense by private owners 
and are proving of great scientific and educational 
interest to thousands of visitors. The petrifying 
minerals in the volcanic ash deposit have so slowly 
and so thoroughly displaced the vegetable matter 
that the organization and texture of the trunk, bark 
and fibre has been preserved without distortion or 
disarrangement. 

The generous and mighty St. Helena, when in 
eruption, supplied a small territory with an ash, rich 
in curative minerals. This tract, as well as-many 
others in Napa County, contain hot mineral springs 
ever bubbling and steaming. It was to this area that 
the Wapoo Indians crept down from the mountains 
and wallowed in the black oily mud to get relief from 
rheumatic pains. Thence developed the now famous 
hot mineral water and mud baths of Calistoga. 

Modern and well-equipped bathing establishments 
have been built, patterned after the old-established 
baths in foreign lands, where thousands of cures are 
yearly being effected. Rheumatism, stomach 
troubles, insomnia, nervousness, kidney troubles, 
diabetes and other ills, simply disappear when one 
patiently avails himself of these health-producing 
baths. In the boiling water, lying under certain areas 
of Calistoga, he untold possibilities of development. 


Calistoga, an incorporated city of the sixth class, 
offers the public the privileges of the following 
assets. 

On March 26, 1920, the High School District of 
Calistoga voted a bond issue for a $66,000 new high- 
school building, soon to be erected. 

The Calistoga Chamber of Commerce is a very 
active organization and is accomplishing great good 
for the whole town and gives every visitor a warm 
welcome. The Civie Club, an organization of active 
women, 1s working along the same lines for public 
betterment. 

One farm center has a membership of 125 and is 
the banner organization at the county. 

Calistoga stands as a gateway to Lake and Sonoma 
Counties. 


Other Napa County Towns 


Oakville and Rutherford are towns of about 500 
people each, that lie between Yountville and St. 
Helena. They are important shipping centers and 
are in the heart of the fruit belt of Napa Valley. 
Each has a postoffice, general stores, schools, ete. 

Monticello is in Berryessa Valley in the eastern 
part of the county and is the principal trading and 
business center for an extensive grain, hay and stock 
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BUSINESS: BUILDINGS LIKE THIS MEAN PROSPERITY 


country. The flour of the valley covers some 2000 
acres of rich bottom lands that are adapted to fruits 
such as pears, prunes, apples and walnuts. ‘This 
bottom land may be bought at from $100 to $200 
per acre and is capable of great development. Berry- 
essa Valley, in common with the other valleys of the 
county, holds much in store for one who will buy land 
at the prevailing prices and develop orchards. Pears 
raised in these valleys are the latest received in the 
open markets, and because of their lateness and 
superior quality command top prices. 

Wooden Valley, which lies in the northeastern 
part of the county, comprises some 4000 acres of 
some of the most fertile and highly productive lands 
of the county. It is highly developed, almonds, 
prunes, pears, grapes and alfalfa being the principal 
products. Alfalfa is grown without irrigation and 
makes excellent yields. The fruits are of splendid 
flavor and high quality. 

Gordon Valley is famed for its splendid pasture, 
which is not surpassed by any other locality in the 
West. Alfilerilla and other wild grasses of superior 
feeding qualities, grow waist-deep, and because of 
the mild temperatures remain green well into the 
summer months. 

Capel Valley is being developed for fruit, particu- 
larly for prunes and pears. It has always ranked as 
one of the best grape sections of the county, and the 
growers make splendid profits from their crops. In 
common with all other sections of the county, this 
valley has an abundant water supply. 

Pope Valley has fully demonstrated its peculiar 
adaptability to fruit, with a result that the acreage 
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of pears and prunes is being considerably increased. 
The soil is remarkably fertile and produces a fruit of 
superior quality. Alfalfa is grown with remarkable 
success and grain has always been produced in large 
quantities. 

Childs Valley is another of the several smaller 
valleys of the county that offers great opportunity 
for development. As in the case of the other valleys, 
pears and prunes predominate in the fruit line, with 
a large acreage of grapes. Recent plantings of 
almonds promise tc make this popular and profitable 
nut of great commercial importance to the county. 
Alfalfa and grains are grown extensively with most 
excellent success. These valleys are all particularly 
fortunate in that they are abundantly supplied with 
water from the many creeks and springs that abound 
throughout the district. 


Fish and Game Abound 


Here is a land that makes glad the heart of the 
sportsman. 

Napa River and its tributaries carry an abundance 
of bass and pike. There is no finer fishing than to 
have a plucky bass on the line. They are here, there 
and everywhere—dashing, pulling, driving—up 
stream and down, and the holder of the rod must be 
alert and ever-watchful or his dinner will surely 
escape. Spearing pike is a pastime that appeals to 
many and there is ample opportunity to follow this 
elusive sport in Napa County. 

Steelhead trout and salmon trout are found in the 
rivers and creeks of the higher elevations and make 
most excellent fishing. It is only natural that the 
novice should experience great difficulty and keen 
disappointment in casting for the crafty trout. This 
is a sport that requires the exercise of great patience 
and skill, but once one has solved the many riddles 
of trout fishing, it becomes one of the most fascinat- 
ing of all pastimes. 

Quail, dove and rabbits are plentiful in all parts 
of the county and offer excellent shooting. 


Land Values 


As will be readily appreciated, land values are 
dependent upon many things. It is only possible to 
give approximate figures, so, for the sake of con- 
venience and clearness they have been divided into 
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ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS STRETCH AWAY TO THE FOOTHILLS AND WHILE ‘‘GOOD TO LOOK UPON”’ ALSO REPRESENT CERTAIN 
AND PROFITABLE INCOMES 


several general classifications. Mountain range 
land can be bought at anywhere from $8 to $15 per 
acre. This is land that is back in the mountains and 
is not now considered valuable for either hay, grain 
or fruit. Foothill land ranges in price from $60 to 
$150 per acre, according to its nearness to a city or 
town, amount of level or nearly level land, improve- 
ments, etc. Undoubtedly the better of these foot- 
hill lands will eventually be extensively developed as 
fruit land and especially for pears, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, prunes, plums, oranges, lemons and grape 
fruit. Practically all of these foothills can be cheaply 
irrigated and they offer an unusual opportunity for 
development. Much of this land is nearly level and 
of great productive capacity for the fruits enu- 
merated and for berries and vegetables. Poultry- 
raising will in time come to be an important industry 
in these districts, as the conditions are particularly 
well adapted to this business. 

In the Napa Valley bare land sells anywhere from 
$250 to $500 per acre. It must be born in mind in 
considering these lands that they are all close to the 
concrete highway and railroads and can not be far 
distant from a town or city. These lands are level, 
fenced and usually carry a complete assortment of 
the necessary buildings usual y found at a farm 
home. And no matter where one may go, north, 


south, east or west, he will not find more productive 
land under more favorable and attractive living 
conditions than those of Napa County. 

The smaller valleys of the county, such as Berry, 
essa, Childs, Priest, Wooden, Capell, Pope and Conn- 
is each a little world unto itself. Level land in these 
valleys can be bought from $80 to $150 per acre. 

A repetition may not be seriously amiss, so for 
those who may not have those portions of this folder 
dealing with the various fruit crops, the figures on 
the value of bearing orchards is given again: Prunes, 
$900 to $1500 per acre, grapes $400 to $700 per acre, 
peaches, $500 to $1000 per acre; pears, $900.to $1500 
per acre; cherries $700 to $1500 per acre. 


Dairying 


Dairying is nowhere near as important an industry 
as conditions warrant. What is commonly known 
as the Fly District in the southwestern part of the 
county seems to be the dairy center. This is a frost- 
less belt and is going into fruit on a big scale. Only 
a few hundred acres of alfalfa are grown in the 
county. Just why this is so is hard to understand 
because there is plenty of water and the soil is easily 
capable of producing from six to eight tons per acre 
per year. The tendency has been towards grapes 
and fruits, with the result that the dairying 
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ST. HELENA HAS MANY BEAUTIFUL STREET SCENES LIKE THIS 


opportunities have been sadly neglected. Practically 
every dairy herd, however, is of thoroughbred stock 
and is a money maker. Oakville is coming to the 
front in dairying and modern methods are being 
employed. Vetch and barley stored away in silos 
has been found an excellent food. 


Poultry 

Napa County has three distinct poultry districts: 
at Napa, St. Helena and between St. Helena and 
Calistoga. The year 1919 was a banner one for the 
poultrymen of the county, many clearing as high as $3 
per hen. The general practice is to-raise all the 
necessary green feed and buy all grains and mill feed. 
Poultrymen are quick to appreciate the opportuni- 
ties for this business in Napa County and as a conse- 
quence the next few years will see a big increase in 
the industry. Nearness to markets, frequent and 
rapid transportation, a climate that is neither too hot 
nor too cold and plenty of pure water are among the 
reasons why the poultrymen are making big money. 

Probably 500 farmers of Napa County raise from 
90 to 500 turkeys every year and add a tidy sum to 
their bank account. Turkeys have proved good 
revenue producers and the grand total of all of the 
raisers represents several thousand birds that are 
shipped from the county each year. 


Hogs 
Hogs are raised mostly in Berryessa Valley, Child’s 
Valley and Pope Valley, although every farmer, 
orchardist and vineyardist has a few to clear up the 
scraps and refuse fruit. 
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In the valleys it is customary to let the hogs graze 
in the open fields during the spring and then turn 
them into the barley along in July instead of har- 
vesting the grain. After the grain is fed off they are 
penned up and fattened for market. It is found that 
this method produces a hog of splendid size and ex- 
cellent quality that brings a first-class prize. 


Cattle and Sheep 


The foothills and mountains of Napa County 
comprise some of the best range land for cattle and 
sheep that exists in California. Cattle are pastured 
to a large extent, 20,000 head of beef cattle being 
considered a conservative estimate of the number 
in the county. At the present value of beef it will be 
seen that this represents an immense wealth running 
into the millions. Because of the cool, even tem- 
perature of the ranges and plentiful supply of water, 
green food is available well into the summer. These 
same ranges, being free from winter snow, are an 
every-day-in-the-year pasture that is not excelled. 

Sheep are found scattered over the grazing lands 
of the county, but are not the important branch of 
the livestock industry that they should be. 

Another very marked advantage of the cattle and 
sheep business, as conducted in Napa County, is that 
no matter where one may be engaged in the industry 
he can not be very far distant from a railroad and 
shipping point. 

Grapes 

Napa County is world famous for its. grapes. 
Rivaling sunny Italy in absence from fogs and, 
fertility, the valleys and hills of Napa County are 
without a rival in the production of a great variety 
of grapes. It would seem as though Nature had first 
taken stock of the needs of the vine and then modeled 
Napa County valleys and hills to conform to those 
needs. 

Some 15,000 acres are devoted to grapes, with an 
annual production of 75,000 tons. At $30 per ton it 
will be seen that the vines return an annual revenue 
of $2,250,000 to the growers of the county, which 
figures out an average of $150 per acre. Five tons 
per acre is a fair average for grapes. There are many 
vineyards in the county that yield close to twice that 
much, year in and year out; but five tons per acre, 
per year, as will be seen by working out the figures 
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NAPA POSSESSES MANY ADVANTAGES THAT COMBINE TO MAKE IT A MANUFACTURING CENTER OF MUCH IMPORTANCE 


just quoted, is the average of all vineyards in the 
county and it is good enough for anybody. Buyers 
are now in the field offering to contract with growers 
for four years at $30 per ton. 


Minerals 


Minerals of several kinds are found throughout the 
mountains of Napa County. The second largest 
quicksilver mine in California is in Napa County, 
and there are also extensive deposits of iron ore, 
magnesia and magnesite. One district some thirty 
miles in length shows oil seepage of the highest paraf- 
fine base. Only two attempts have been made to 
bore and in each case small quantities of oil were 
found at shallow depths. No deep wells have ever 
been sunk. An abundance of clays are found in 
rarious parts of the county. Some of these are suit- 
able for a high grade of pottery while others can be 
turned into brick and tile. Undoubtedly these clays 
will eventually be utilized on a large scale and will 
represent a valuable industry. 


Bartlett Pears 


Napa County is taking a ranking position in the 
growing of the Bartlett pear. All of the deep, rich 
valley lands and those bordering the Napa River and 
various creeks have fully demonstrated their adapt- 
ability to the pear. Heavy plantings have recently 


been made in the Conaris district as the result of | 
some highly profitable orchards. 

Roughly speaking, the Napa County pear crop is 
marketed about equally in three ways: one-third 
goes to the canneries, one-third is dried and one- 1 
third shipped green. This all-around utility of the | 
Bartlett pear is one of its most valuable character- 
istics. It is a premier canning fruit, unexcelled for 
drying and an excellent green shipping fruit, which 
gives the grower an opportunity to take advantage 
of the most favorable market. 

Owing to the good work of the California Pear 
Association, an organization of about seventy-five 
per cent of the growers of the state, the prevailing 
price paid by the canneries during the past three 
years was from $70 to $80 per ton. Some 3500 acres 


-in Napa County is devoted to pears and the product 


represents a vast wealth to the community. 
Bartlett pear trees begin to bear the fourth year 
from planting and continue to increase until the tenth 
year, when they may be said to be in full bearing. 
An acre of full-bearing trees should produce from 
four to eight tons of fruit which, it will be seen, means 
a gross income of several hundred dollars per acre. 
Because of the great difference in the cost of pro- 
duction, which varies with almost every grower, due 
to individual methods of culture, different soil con- 
ditions and nearness to markets, it is well-nigh 
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impossible to give any exact figures as to the expenses 
incurred in the handling of a pear crop. A fair figure 
upon the cost of caring for and harvesting a crop of 
pears would be from $30 to $50 per ton, which leaves 
a good margin of profit and stabilizes the pear in- 
dustry as one of the dependable businesses of the 
county. 
Apples 

Back in the smaller valleys and along the slopes of 
the foothills at the higher elevations are scattered 
apple orchards which will aggregate, perhaps 200 
acres for the county. Gravenstein and Alexander 
predominate, with a scattering of many other varie- 
ties. The product of these orchards is of good quality 
but only during the last few years has there been any 
serious attempt at packing and marketing according 
to accepted standards. 


Cherries 


Cherries do particularly well in Napa County 
and in the long run make handsome profits for 
growers. All told there are about 300 acres of 
cherries in the county, mostly of Royal Ann, Tar- 
tarian, Bings and Lambert varieties. Growers last 
year received twelve cents per pound loose for their 
crop, which in the case of the older orchards meant 
a big profit, as an acre will average around 3000 
pounds per year. As an average for all bearing trees, 
both old and young, from $150 to $200 per acre 
profit is about what is being done by cherry orchard- 
ists. The price is high with every indication that it 
is up to stay and considerably increased plantings 
should result. Napa County produces a superior 
cherry of the lateripening varieties that isa particular 
favorite in the markets. 


Other Tree Fruits 


Citrus fruits are not grown to any considerable 
extent, although many houses have a few orange and 
lemon trees for their table requirements. Citrus 
fruits do well and the only apparent reason why they 
have not been developed on any commercial scale is 
because grapes, prunes and pears seemed to offer 
greater financial returns. 

Some olives and figs are grown in the county but 
in neither case are the plantings of sufficient extent 
to say that they are in the nature of an industry. 
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MAKING MONEY WHILE THE YOUNG TREES ARE COMING INTO BEARING 


Apricots thrive along the foothills and yield big 
profits to their growers. Royal Ann are grown 
almost to the exclusion of other varieties because of 
their superior adaptation to Napa County conditions. 

Perhaps 100 acres in the county is devoted to 
peaches. The Muir, which is the accepted variety 
for drying, leads, with Tuscan clings, which is a can- 
ning variety, coming second, and Alexander, which is 
a fresh shipping peach, third. Napa county pro- 
duces an especially good quality of peach and the 
quantity is all that could be asked. Conditions in 
this county are particularly adapted to the drying 
of fruit even though the extreme heat of the interior 
valleys is entirely lacking. It is quite evident that 
not heat, but rather a clear, warm, even temperature 
best lends itself to the sun-drying of fruit. 


Napa English Walnuts Win Honors 


John H. Wheeler of St. Helena, Napa County's 
most extensive grower of English walnuts, carried off 
first prize at the Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position with nuts grown on his 220-acre orchard. 
No greater tribute could possibly be paid to Napa 
County, as a producer of walnuts, than this award 
of superiority at a great world’s exposition. It 
places Napa County at the head of all walnut grow- 
ing sections. 

Walnut-growing is no “get rich quick” scheme, 
but the grower who has the patience and means to 
persevere and endure the long pull until his trees 
come into bearing, is assured of a positive and 
profitable income. First the California black walnut 
trees are planted. After they reach an age of from 
seven to nine years they are grafted to the favorite 
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variety and another three years elapse before they 
come into good bearing. The Concord, Franquette 
and Eureka seem to be the favorite varieties in Napa 
County. A walnut orchard can hardly be said to be 
in full bearing before it reaches twenty years of age. 
At that time an acre planted on the best soils should 
produce a ton of nuts. Less favored districts and 
soils should produce a crop of 1000 pounds or one- 
half ton. Last year Mr. Wheeler received twenty- 
nine cents per pound for his English walnuts, which 
gave him a gross income of about $500 per acre for 
the full-bearing trees. 

There is now approximately 300 acres of full-bear- 
ing walnut trees in the county with 100 acres that 
are not yet in bearing. They do best on the rich 
valley lands, although they can be profitably grown 
over a very wide range of elevations and soils, and 
because of the extensive area in Napa County that 
will eventually be brought under cultivation for 
walnuts, it is not going too far to predict that this 
county will in time become world famous for the 
extent of its groves and the quality of their product. 

Napa County possesses the oldest California black 
walnut tree to be found in the state. These trees are 
indigenous to Napa County and the oldest original 
black walnut tree at Walnut Lake is shown by 
its annular rings to be many hundred years old. 
English walnuts grafted upon these native stocks 
produce a tree which will continue to bear for several 
hundreds of years and reach a size equal to that of 
the magnificent oak. 


Prunes, Most Important Fruit Crop 


Prunes are by far the most important and valuable 
crop of Napa County. The French prune, unex- 
celled for drying, predominates, although some Im- 
perials and a few sugar prunes are grown to good 
advantage. Beginning at Napa and extending north 
throughout the whole of Napa Valley, the prune does 
its best, although recent plantings have proven that 
the level lands in the smaller valleys of the county are 
also splendidly adapted to this valuable fruit. Prunes 
require a deep, moist, fertile soil and the success 
which attends the growing of prunes in Napa County 
conclusively proves the adaptability of this section 
to this premier crop. 

An acre of full-bearing prunes will produce an 
average of one and one-half tons of dried fruit per 
year, which in 1919 brought $220 per ton, or $330 
per acre. Some growers do better than this, but one 
and one-half tons may be given as a fair crop. The 
cost of production varies with each individual but 
we are entirely within the bounds of reason when we 
say that a full-bearing prune orchard will net the 
grower anywhere from $150 to $250 per acre per year. 


About 5000 acres are now given over to bearing 
prune orchards in the county with a yearly pro- 
duction of 7500 tons valued at $1,650,000. This 
acreage is being steadily increased by new plantings 
and the next few years will witness a tremendous 
growth in the value of the prune output. 

It is the practice of growers to do their own dry- 
ing, because the warm, dry, rainless summers make 
the curing of the crop a very simple matter. A 
prune orchard is now worth anywhere from $900 to 
$1500 per acre, with very few people overly anxious 
to sell even at the higher figure. 

The Napa County prune is as good as the best 
and early ripening is a feature of much importance. 
An abundant rainfall of thirty inches per year, to- 
gether with a mild summer climate, which does not 
dry out the ground as in warmer districts, produces 
a large, healthy tree and a splendid type of fruit. 


ASSISTANCE TO NEW SETTLERS 


In presenting its claims for the consideration of 
those who seek a home under California skies, Napa 
County is not unmindful of the obligation that it 
assumes. Every effort is made to assist those who 
come to Napa County. An extensive building 
program to provide modern and comfortable homes, 
is now under way and others will be built as r rapidly 
as they may be needed. For those who locate in the 
country, the services of the County Farm Advisor 
and County Horticultural Commissioner are avail- 
able free of charge. 

The stranger will find a strong community spirit 
and a readiness on the part of all to hold out a wel- 
coming and kindly hand. For further information, 
address any of the following organizations: 


Chamber of Commerce, Napa, Calif. 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Helena, Calif. 
Chamber of Commerce, Calistoga, Calif. 


This folder is compiled under the direction and by 
the authority of the Board of Supervisors of Napa 
County, California. Communications to the Board 
of Supervisors should be addressed to, 

Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 
Napa, 
Napa County, 
California. 


This folder compiled and issued by 
Community Development Division 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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